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Near  East  Foundation 

Formed  at  the  request  of  the 
trustees  of  Near  East  Relief 

A  Statement  of  Purpose  and  Program 

L  To  work  with  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East  to  discover 
and  remove  the  causes  of  their  poverty,  disease  and 
retarded  development. 

XL  To  alleviate  conditions  arising  from  ignorance,  famine, 
pestilence  and  war. 

III.  To  create  in  Near  East  communities  a  consciousness  of  the 
needs  of  their  neglected  childhood  and  womanhood. 

IV.  To  raise  the  standards  of  living  in  village  and  rural  com¬ 
munities  by  a  non-institutional,  extension  program  of 

education. 

V.  To  conduct  all  programs  with  the  approval  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  local  leaders  through  local  agencies  and  organiza- 

VI.  To  transmit,  adapt  and  apply  by  means  of  demonstra¬ 
tions,  modern  technique  in  dealing  with  problems  of 
health,  agriculture,  child  and  community  welfare  and 
leadership  training. 

VII.  To  introduce  and  support  only  projects  which  ultimately 
can  be  carried  on  by  native  leadership  and  resources, 
and  which  will  stimulate  similar  indigenous  activities. 

VIII.  To  maintain  a  continuous  study  of  results,  needs  and 
opportunities  and  to  adjust  each  project  to  changing 
conditions. 

IX.  To  conserve  and  make  permanent  the  moral,  educational 
and  spiritual  values  of  fifteen  years  of  Near  East  Relief 
service. 

X,  To  express  the  highest  ideals  of  international  friendship 
and  service  in  terms  of  the  common  needs  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  humanity. 


They  gathered  at  our  gates,  the 
orphans  of  the  Near  East, 
132,000  in  all.  Today  they  are 
self-supporting  members  of  so¬ 
ciety,  exponents  of  better  living 
ideals. 


Under  American  influence,  homeless  waifs  have  become  boys  and  girls  like  these. 
Scattered  throughout  Mediterranean  lands,  they  are  Near  East  Foundation's  respon¬ 
sibility  and  challenge.  With  continued  guidance  they  will  rise  to  leadership. 


.. 


A  Great  Heritage- 

and  a  Challenge 


In  Human  Human  kindness  is  as  old  as  the  world.  Every  age  has  had  its  own  character- 

Kindness  istic  way  of  going  about  this  business  of  helping  the  less  fortunate.  With  the 

widening  of  human  horizons  and  the  deepening  of  the  knowledge  of  human 
conduct,  inevitably  there  has  come  a  new  understanding  as  to  why  great  nations  and  great 
individuals  must  concern  themselves  with  the  plight  of  smaller  nations  and  individuals 
struggling  against  adverse  fate. 

Today,  we  are  learning  to  view  the  world  as  a  whole  and  to  develop  philanthropy  as  a 
tool  for  human  welfare  which  well  may  be  the  lever  to  lift  whole  races,  if  need  be,  to  higher 
planes  of  thinking  and  living.  We  now  know  that  we  ourselves  cannot  be  safe  while  famine, 
pestilence  and  ignorance  are  unchecked  in  other  lands  and  that  each  weak  spot  is  a  menace 
to  the  economic,  political  and  social  fabric  of  the  entire  world. 

Whenever  human  need  and  suffering  have  manifested  themselves,  America’s  response 
has  always  been  prompt  and  unselfish.  Her  disinterested  service  during  and  after  the  war 
among  the  stricken  peoples  of  the  Near  East  has  left  a  profound  impression. 

First  Through  the  agency  of  Near  East  Relief,  chartered  by  Congress,  America  con- 
Gifts  tributed  inspiring  leadership  and  more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars  toward  the 
salvaging  of  life.  Over  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  during  which  several  major  disasters 
created  new  homeless  groups,  America  was  father  and  mother  to  refugee  orphans — the 
wreckage  of  war. 

America  took  to  her  heart  132,000  children,  cared  for  them  as  her  own  in  clean,  orderly 
orphanages  and  stamped  upon  their  unfolding  characters  her  own  distinctive  ideals. 

Survey  of  Wars,  orphans  and  refugees  determined  the  nature  of  the  emergency  program. 
Needs  The  task  was  well  done,  and  America  might  honorably  have  stopped  there. 

But  American  interest  in  childhood  and  the  call  of  the  peoples  of  the  Near 
East  in  their  helplessness  could  not  be  denied.  A  still  greater  work  remained  to  be  done  in 
replacing  disease  by  health,  poverty  by  opportunity,  despair  by  hope.  In  order  to  know  the 
actual  needs,  a  Survey  Committee  of  representative  sociologists  led  by  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse 
Jones,  Educational  Director  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  made  a  study  of  conditions  in  eight 
Near  Eastern  countries,  giving  special  consideration  to  rural  areas  and  the  needs  of  child¬ 
hood.  This  was  accomplished  through  the  cooperation  of  American  leaders  in  philanthropy. 
The  results  were  published  in  1929  in  a  volume  entitled  “The  Near  East  and  American 
Philanthropy.” 

The  findings  of  this  Survey  Committee  made  it  clear  that  America  could  not  forsake  the 
children  who  had  gone  bravely  forth  from  the  orphanages  into  an  environment  of  disease, 
poverty,  hunger  and  ignorance;  she  could  not  ignore  the  challenging  needs  of  a  neglected 
peasantry  and  underprivileged  youth;  she  could  not  neglect  the  accumulated  good-will  and 
friendships — a  truly  living  force; — in  short,  she  could  not,  with  a  clear  conscience,  with¬ 
draw  her  generosity  and  guidance  from  the  awakening  peoples  of  the  Near  East. 


A  Debt  of  If  ever  there  was  a  place  where  American  philanthropy  is  welcome,  it  is  in  that 

Honor  historic  region  where  the  story  of  Near  East  Relief  is  well-known  among  the 

humblest  of  peasants  and  the  highest  of  officials.  Thirty-three  million  people 
live  within  its  boundaries,  eighty-five  percent  of  them  dependent  upon  the  soil  and  enduring 
a  wretched  existence  alleviated  by  few  of  life’s  amenities.  And  yet  those  countries  are  the 
homeland  of  religion,  and  the  fountain-head  of  western  civilization.  Their  impoverished 
peoples  are  the  descendants  of  those  races  whose  gifts  have  enriched  all  western  culture.  It  is 
fitting  for  us,  their  religious  and  cultural  heirs,  to  repay  a  measure  of  our  ancient  debt  with 
the  fruits  of  our  newer  civilization. 


A  Rare  While  wars  and  conflict  were  raging  there,  America  was  concerned  with  the 

Opportunity  welfare  and  happiness  of  her  own  people.  Consequently,  America  has 

worked  out  practicable  programs  for  nearly  every  problem  of  human  wel¬ 
fare,  and  has  trained  leaders,  expert  in  the  application  of  modern  methods.  The  records  of 
Federal  and  State  bureaus,  of  colleges,  private  philanthropies,  national  organizations  and 
many  outstanding  individuals  provide  a  great  reservoir  of  social  experience  in  which  can  be 
found  a  tested  technique  for  the  solution  of  problems  similar  to  those  current  in  the  Near 
East. 

Having  stricken  off  many  of  the  shackles  of  the  past,  the  Near  East  now  is  in  a  formative 
state.  No  greater  opportunity  can  be  found  anywhere  than  in  those  retarded  lands  for  the 
adaptation  and  application  of  the  vast  amount  of  experience  in  bettering  the  essentials  of 
life  which  America  has  won  through  long  years  of  trial  and  error  and  the  consecration  of 
public  and  private  fortunes. 

It  was  to  meet  this  matchless  opportunity  that  NEAR  EAST  FOUNDATION  came  into 
being  with  Cleveland  E.  Dodge  as  president.  It  was  incorporated  on  February  21,  1930, 
to  transmit  America’s  health,  agricultural,  child  and  community  welfare,  and  leadership 
training  technique  to  the  underprivileged  masses  of  the  Near  East,  without  political  or 
religious  propaganda,  but  wholly  in  the  spirit  of  human  kindness  and  with  the  full  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  peoples  themselves. 

Dr.  James  L.  Barton,  vice-president  of  The  Foundation  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Near  East  Relief,  has  summarized  conditions  which  led  to  its  formation  as 
follows: 


1.  The  urgent  request  of  Near  Eastern  peoples  and  their  leaders  for  America’s  cooperation  in  a 
continuing  constructive  work. 

2.  Their  confidence  in  the  earlier  organization  and  all  who  represented  it. 

3.  A  trained  American  leadership  with  the  prestige  of  years  of  overseas  experience. 

4.  The  fact  that  the  Near  East  is  breaking  with  the  hampering  traditions  of  the  past. 

5.  The  American-trained  children  who  can  be  utilized  as  a  mighty  leaven  to  permeate  society. 

6.  No  other  organization  is  prepared  to  do  this  work. 


In  a  recent  statement,  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones  expressed  as  his  opinion  that: 

Fundamental  "The  Near  East  Foundation  is  developing  types  of  international  service  along 

r  .  lines  more  fundamental  to  the  elimination  of  the  causes  of  war  than  any  organiza- 

Sgrvi  cc 

tion  I  know.  My  reasons  for  this  conviction  are  that  (1),  your  services  are 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  essentials  of  life  for  the  masses  of  the  people, 
including  health,  economic  welfare,  sound  family  life  and  healthful  recreations;  (2),  that  through 
your  well-selected  staff  you  are  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the  indigenous  peoples  of  the 
countries  in  which  you  work.  The  realization  of  your  ideals  will  not  only  result  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  conditions  in  the  Near  East  countries,  but  will  serve  as  a  guide  and  an  inspiration  to  move¬ 
ments  and  organizations  in  other  parts  of  the  world.” 


Cooperating 
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Rural  Life  Program 

OUTSIDE  of  the  colorful  cities  of  the  Near  East,  millions  of  hungry  human  beings  are 
trying  to  wrest  a  subsistence  from  the  soil.  Rural  areas  are  retarded  and  the  story  is 
everywhere  the  same.  A  few  words  suffice  to  tell  it.  Poverty.  Hunger.  Dirt.  Disease.  Ig¬ 
norance. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  entire  thirty-three  million  population  live  in  villages  upon  the 
limited  arable  acres,  farmers  most  of  them.  But  not  the  farmers  America  knows.  Always  on 
the  fringe  of  starvation,  at  the  mercy  of  drought  and  rain,  of  insect  pests,  inadequate  equip¬ 
ment  and  their  own  lack  of  modern  knowledge,  the  farmers  of  the  Near  East  are  on  the 
losing  side  of  an  unequal  battle. 

Farms  are  small.  Equipment  is  primitive.  Little  is  known  of  crop  rotation  or  diversified 
farming.  Harvests  are  scant.  Often  there  is  not  enough  for  family  needs.  Seldom  is  there  a 
surplus  for  market.  Low  food  supply  is  attended  by  widespread  malnutrition.  Devastating 
epidemics  of  disease  are  frequent — and  endanger  the  health  of  the  world.  Isolated  from 
organized  civilization,  education  barely  reaches  the  Near  Eastern  peasant.  There  are  a  few 
rural  schools  but  they  do  not  equip  him  or  his  children  for  rural  life,  serving  instead  to  send 
the  ambitious  to  the  cities. 

NEAR  EAST  FOUNDATION  exists  because  of  these  conditions  and  needs,  reported  in 
detail  in  ‘The  Near  East  and  American  Philanthropy’.  Through  a  Rural  Life  Program  al¬ 
ready  in  operation  in  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Palestine,  Syria  and  Turkey,  The  Founda¬ 
tion  is  transmitting  the  practical  experience  by  which  America  has  solved  rural  problems 
similar  to  those  which  perplex  the  Near  East  today.  Leaders  and  governments,  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  their  rural  populations,  welcome  The  Foundation’s  plan  to  supplement 
their  own  efforts. 

The  Foundation  also  supervises  urban  projects  such  as  schools,  playgrounds,  health  cam¬ 
paigns  and  welfare  centers  to  meet  specific  problems  in  refugee  camps  and  among  the  local 
and  refugee  youth  of  Near  Eastern  cities.  This  chapter,  however,  is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  Rural  Life  Program  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  backbone  of  The  Foundation’s 
wideflung  activities. 

A  Unique  Plan 

Conceived  by  a  group  of  the  foremost  educators  in  America  in  collaboration  with  leaders 

in  the  Near  East,  The  Rural  Life 
Program  is  unique  in  many  ways. 
It  requires  no  new  buildings,  no 
costly  equipment  and  is  imme¬ 
diately  applicable  to  current 
problems.  It  is  of  a  flexible  na¬ 
ture  and  permits  adjustment  to 
the  varying  needs  of  different 
localities.  It  utilizes  whatever  re¬ 
sources  a  nation  has  such  as 
rural  schools,  teachers,  farm 
homes,  village  leaders  and  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  It  coordinates 
existing  factors  and  provides 
the  farmer  with  his  own  instru¬ 
ment  for  improving  his  own 
status  and  that  of  the  commun¬ 
ity.  It  adapts  and  applies  such 


A  refugee  farm-village  home  in  Syria. 
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The  Foundation’s  rural  instructor  visits  a  farm  family  in  Macedonia. 
Note  stone  oven  in  foreground. 


American  methods  as  Smith- 
Hughes,  Smith-Lever,  and4H-Club 
work. 

Wherever  The  Foundation  is  de¬ 
veloping  the  Rural  Life  Program 
ultimate  objectives  are  the  same 
and  include,  (i)  better  health, 

(2)  farm  instruction,  (3)  child  and 
community  welfare,  and  (4)  train¬ 
ing  for  leadership.  Work  proceeds 
through  demonstration  projects, 
the  plan  and  nature  of  which  are 
governed  by  local  circumstances. 

In  some  countries,  the  program  is 
sponsored  actively  by  the  govern¬ 
ment;  in  others  by  leading  schools  or  colleges.  In  no  area  doesThe  Foundation  introduce  a  project 
ivithout  the  assurance  of  local  official  support. 

Thus  in  Macedonia,  a  happy  and  successful  collaboration  exists  between  The  Foundation 
and  the  Greek  Ministries  of  Health  and  Agriculture.  In  Palestine,  The  Foundation  is  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Palestinian  Government. 

In  Albania,  the  program  is  a  part  of  the  rural  extension  work  of  the  Albanian-American 
Institute  which  The  Foundation  conducts  at  Kavaja  in  cooperation  with  the  government. 

In  Syria,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  an  equally  happy  affiliation  exists  between  leading  colleges 
of  common  purpose,  whose  commanding  positions,  familiarity  with  local  peoples  and  prob¬ 
lems,  and  American  leadership  clear  the  way  for  The  Foundation’s  projects  in  rural  better¬ 
ment.  The  Foundation-College  arrangements  or  Institutes  of  Rural  Life  are  mutually 
helpful  for  they  eliminate  duplication  of  effort  and  overhead.  The  Colleges  are  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  development  of  higher  education  in  urban  and  professional  fields.  The 
Foundation  is  concerned  with  non-institutional,  mass  education  to  meet  rural  needs.  The 
Foundation  is  establishing  and  supervising  its  own  projects.  The  Colleges  furnish  a  base  of 
operations  and  advise  with  our  leaders  to  determine  the  type  of  demonstrations  needed  and 
to  select  suitable  locations.  The  Foundation’s  rural  extension  activities  give  college  students 
experience  in  village  welfare  work,  which  is  bringing  a  new  rural-mindedness  to  the  cause 
of  rural  progress. 

Regardless  of  whether  The  Foundation’s  Program  is  introduced  with  government,  college, 
or  other  organizational  cooperation,  it  is  everywhere  a  work  with  and  for  the  peasant  and 
artisan  classes,  which  ultimately  the  people  themselves  can  conduct  under  their  own  initia¬ 
tive  and  direction,  and  with  their  own  funds. 


Cooperating  With  Governments 

Macedonia — A  The  Rural  Life  Program,  now  in  its  second  year  in  Macedonia,  is  mak- 

Refugee  Problem  ing  a  distinct  imprint  upon  the  lives  of  the  Macedonian  people.  That 

area  was  selected  because  it  offered  an  ideal  set  of  circumstances  for  the 
first  working  out  of  the  plan.  Most  of  the  farm  and  health  problems  of  the  Near  East  are 
present  there.  A  half-million  exiles  with  little  more  than  their  bare  hands  are  trying  to  tame 
the  erstwhile  battleground.  They  live  in  huts  abandoned  by  the  Turkish  peasants  in 
the  exchange  of  populations,  and  in  new  refugee  villages  deeply  in  debt.  Among  them  live 
some  4,000  boys  and  girls,  trained  in  Near  East  Relief  orphanages,  who  are  a  link  be¬ 
tween  the  American  leaders  and  the  untutored  peasants.  Government  cooperation  is 
enthusiastic.  Officials  see  in  our  Rural  Life  Program  an  opportunity  to  supplement  the 


Rural  Life  Experience  to  Near  East  Problems 


« 
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Cooperating  with  Governments,  Colleges  and 


Government’s  farm  activities  which  are  restricted  by  lack  of 
funds  and  trained  men. 

As  the  very  life  of  the  farm-family  depends  on  the  refugee’s 
ability  to  raise  enough  food,  the  Program  at  the  outset  placed 
all  its  emphasis  on  practical  farm  instruction  to  provide  as 
quickly  as  possible  more  food  for  the  family,  more  grain  in 
the  barns. 

Instruction  began  in  an  experimental  way  in  fifteen  vib 
lages.  In  1930,  the  idea  was  adopted  on  a  five-year  basis  and 
extended  to  thirty-six  villages  in  six  districts.  This  year,  eigh¬ 
teen  villages  in  three  new  districts  were  added.  In  this  group 
of  54  villages  the  program  will  be  concentrated  and  attention 
centered  on  perfecting  every  phase  of  the  demonstration. 
Simultaneously  with  farm  instruction,  projects  in  health, 
recreation  and  child  and  community  welfare  are  being  intro¬ 
duced.  It  is  estimated  the  work  will  touch  the  lives  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  fifty-four  villages  and  undoubtedly  influence  living  standards 
throughout  Macedonia.  Note  the  characteristic  technique.  First— an  exploratory  project  to 
test  and  adapt  known  scientific  methods,  i.  e.,  to  find  out  how.  Then  a  demonstration 
project  to  prove  the  value  of  the  program  to  government  leaders  and  peasant  population. 

Three  American  leaders  are  in  charge.  Dr.  Harold  B.  Allen,  formerly  with  the  New  Jersey 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  is  director.  Assisting  him  is  Clayton  E.  Whipple,  a  Cornell 
graduate-teacher,  formerly  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education  in  Dryden,  N.  Y.  Martha 
Parrott,  an  expert  in  home-making  teaching,  with  agricultural  training  and  Eastern  experi¬ 
ence,  is  dealing  with  health  and  welfare  conditions.  Nine  rural  instructors,  Greek  farm-school 
graduates,  carry  the  program  to  the  farmers,  each  man  being  responsible  for  six  villages. 


Father  and  son  learn  neu>  farm  methods. 


A  Model  As  the  project  in  Macedonia  has  come  to  be  the  working  model  for  rural 
Project  programs  in  other  areas,  a  summary  is  given  of  various  steps  in  its  growth. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  village  leaders,  negotiations  open  with  a  conference 
between  Mr.  Allen  and  the  village  mayor,  priest,  leading  farmers,  and  the  schoolmaster 
where  there  is  one.  Mr.  Allen  presents  the  plan.  If  the  villagers  decide  to  have  it,  they  arrange 
to  provide  a  meeting  place,  garden  plots,  experimental  land,  and  other  requirements. 

Actual  work  starts  with  the  arrival  of  The  Foundation’s  representative,  the  Greek  rural 
instructor  who  makes  his  home  in  the 
district  he  covers.  He  is  known  as  the 
‘agronome’.  He  studies  village  problems 
and  builds  his  program  accordingly.  For 
the  first  few  months,  the  work  is  experi¬ 
mental,  but  out  of  this  grows  a  definite 
plan.  To  keep  in  touch  with  the  six 
villages  in  his  assignment,  the  agronome 
is  always  in  action.  Last  year,  six  in¬ 
structors  traveled  a  distance  of  10,410 
kilometers,  half  of  it  on  foot,  over 
primitive  roads.  Wherever  he  goes,  the 
agronome  carries  his  equipment  case,  a 
source  of  never  ending  wonder  to  the 
peasants.  Included  in  it  are  pictures,  pos¬ 
ters  and  pamphlets  for  class  room  teach¬ 
ing;  tools  for  grafting,  budding  and 


These  ancient  wooden  plows  are  still  used  everywhere  in  the  rural 

Near  East. 
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pruning;  chemicals  for  simple  experi¬ 
ments  and  first  aid  kit. 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms: 
winter  instruction  and  summer  demon¬ 
stration  and  follow  up.  The  winter 
schedule  centers  about  the  rural  school 
where  the  agronome  teaches  night 
classes  for  the  younger  men;  gives  les¬ 
sons  in  plant  and  animal  life  to  children 
and  informal  talks  on  Sundays  and  holi¬ 
days  to  adults.  With  the  aid  of  local 
teachers,  he  plans  school  gardens  for  the 
spring.  He  also  promotes  games,  ath¬ 
letics  and  social  activities  in  an  effort  to 
inject  a  happier  spirit  into  the  sad  little 
villages.  He  confers  with  individual  farmers  about  the  coming  season’s  plans,  makes  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  better  crops  for  family  and  market;  arranges  for  selected  seed  and  equipment. 

Summer  is  the  time  of  back-breaking  work  under  a  hot  sun  and  upon  a  neglected  soil. 
The  day  begins  before  dawn.  Demonstration  gardens  must  be  planted  and  tended;  “home- 
projects”  (experiments  in  modern  method)  must  be  started  with  village  boys  and  adult 
farmers.  Clad  in  overalls,  the  college-trained  agronome  works  in  the  fields  beside  his 
disciples  from  sun-up  to  sun-down. 

A  Year's  It  takes  time  to  test  a  crop,  plant  an  orchard  and  change  long  standing  habits. 

Results  The  first  year’s  results  however,  are  full  of  promise.  Demonstration  centers 

were  established  in  every  district  and  the  farmers  saw  new  methods  tried  out  in 
school,  church,  village  and  military  gardens.  The  work  was  done  by  the  people  themselves; 
by  children  as  part  of  their  school  work;  by  Priests,  often  the  best  farmers  in  the  village;  by 
local  farmers  and  by  soldiers  stationed  at  nearby  military  posts,  most  of  whom  will  return  to 
farm  homes  after  their  period  of  service. 

Crops  grown  under  the  agronome’s  supervision  were  reported  better  than  those  of  the 
surrounding  area.  Children  planted  twenty-five  acres  of  fruit  trees  as  one  project.  Sprays 
have  been  adopted  which  are  saving  the  grape  crop  from  a  destructive  blight.  A  dairy  co¬ 
operative  has  been  formed  and  safe  milk  supplied  for  city  use.  Farmers,  at  first  skeptical, 

now  admit  the  new  ways  are  good  busi¬ 
ness.  Better  farm  practices  are  slowly  but 
surely  taking  hold. 

Each  instructor  receives  a  preliminary 
course  of  training.  Mr.  Allen  or  Mr. 
Whipple  visits  him  twice  a  month  to 
observe  his  technique  in  class  and  field. 
Training  is  kept  up-to-date  through  in¬ 
stitutes  which  teach  not  only  farm  mat¬ 
ters,  but  the  art  and  science  of  teaching. 
A  leading  Greek  Normal  School  and  the 
School  of  Public  Health  and  Sanitation 
are  cooperating  with  us  in  teaching  our 
agronomes  modern  methods  in  village 
sanitation  and  village  improvement. 

The  Foundation’s  staff  which  includes 
several  orphans,  has  thrown  itself 


The  rural  instructor  demonstrates  a  modern  planter  introduced  by 

The  Foundation. 


Children  in  Macedonia  take  part  in  a  tree  planting  ceremony  blessed 
by  the  Village  Priests. 
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enthusiastically  into  the  spirit  of  the  program  and  is  showing  a  refreshing  attitude  toward 
manual  labor.  Greek  officials  claim  The  Foundation  has  opened  a  new  career  for  the 
farm-school  graduate  which  for  the  first  time,  makes  effective  use  of  his  training  in  na¬ 
tional  farm  problems.  Robert  E.  Skinner,  American  Minister  to  Greece,  has  endorsed 
the  program  highly. 

Palestine — Arab  The  Rural  Life  Program  takes  another  form  in  Palestine  where  The 

Rural  Problem  Foundation  is  cooperating  with  the  Palestinian  Government  in  a  plan 

to  aid  Arab  farmers.  Neglect  of  the  Arab  peasantry  is  of  such  long 
duration  that  this  whole  group  is  too  crushed  by  poverty,  ignorance  and  the  evils  of  an 
absentee  land  ownership  system,  to  be  able  to  improve  its  own  status. 

Rural  schools  are  few  and  teachers  inadequately  prepared.  However,  a  start  is  being  made 
with  the  present  schools  and  teachers.  Under  the  new  plan,  rural  teachers  will  be  given  a 
year’s  training  in  the  Kadoorie  Agricultural  School  at  Tulkarem  and  taught  to  develop  the 
rural  school  as  an  active  center  of  Arab  village  life.  While  in  training,  the  government  will 
continue  their  salaries.  The  Foundation  will  provide  the  instructor,  scholarships,  dormi¬ 
tories,  and  also  furnish  seeds  and  equipment  for  school  gardens.  The  teachers  will  be  taught 
how  to  encourage  in  their  pupils  a  love  for  the  soil;  how  to  demonstrate  new  farm  methods 
through  school  gardens;  how  to  develop  village  farming  as  a  school  extension  project.  They 
also  will  study  specialized  industries  which  may  be  introduced  in  village  life  as  an  auxiliary 
source  of  income.  Twenty  teachers  are  taking  the  course  this  first  year. 


Cooperating  With  Colleges —Institutes  of  Rura  Life 


Syria — Native  and  The  Rural  Life  Program  will  be  brought  to  Syria  in  the  fall  of  1931. 

Refusee  Problem  Once  the  granary  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Syria  today  does  not  pro¬ 

duce  enough  for  her  own  needs.  Like  Macedonia,  the  country  must 
absorb  a  large  exile  population,  but  here  the  problem  is  complicated  by  racial  difficulties 
between  the  refugees  and  the  native  Syrians  and  Arabs.  The  bitter  struggle  for  life’s  necessi¬ 
ties  breeds  inter-racial  antagonisms. 

The  Foundation  will  develop  the  Rural  Life  Program  in  a  group  of  refugee  and  Arab 
villages  in  northern  and  central  Syria,  where  disease  and  poverty  are  shared  by  all.  Activi¬ 
ties  will  radiate  from  the  University  of  Beirut,  whose  leaders  are  working  with  The  Founda¬ 
tion  to  create  better  living  standards.  J.  Forrest  Crawford  of  Beirut,  who  has  a  doctorate  in 
agriculture  from  the  University  of  California, 
will  direct  the  project  for  The  Foundation.  His 
long  residence  in  Syria,  his  knowledge  of  native 
languages  and  problems,  together  with  his 
American  experience,  indicate  a  practical 
program  which  it  is  hoped  also  will  develop 
inter-racial  good-will. 

Turkey — Farm-  In  Turkey,  the  program  of 

Village  Problem  The  Foundation  is  start¬ 
ing  at  a  most  opportune 
time.  The  peasants  are  stirred  to  a  new  interest 
in  education  as  a  result  of  the  opportunity 
which  the  government  is  providing  through 
rural  schools.  Mothers  and  fathers  today  are 
learning  their  letters  side  by  side  with  their  chil- 


School  gardens  have  been  planted  in  fifty-four  Macedonian 

villages. 
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dren.  Cooperating  with  the  International 
College  of  Smyrna,  The  Foundation  is 
developing  a  rural  extension  program, 
again  using  the  Macedonia  plan  as  a  model. 
R.  H.  Allee,  who  was  on  the  International 
College  staff  for  three  years,  will  direct  the 
project.  To  prepare  for  this  work,  Mr.  Allee 
studied  agriculture  in  Cornell,  rural  prob¬ 
lems  in  California  where  climate  condi¬ 
tions  are  similar  to  those  in  Smyrna,  and 
spent  some  time  observing  experiments 
among  the  poorer  rural  sections  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Bulgaria — Farm  The  Rural  Life  Pro- 

Village  Problem  gram  under  Near  East 

Foundation  direction 

is  starting  in  Bulgaria  as  a  rural  extension  feature  of  the  American  College  of  Sofia.  Five 
villages  accessible  to  the  college  have  been  selected.  Groups  of  students  will  study  village 
problems,  and  introduce  and  develop  projects  to  counteract  undesirable  conditions.  Thus 
where  a  playground  is  needed,  the  students  will  learn  how  to  equip  and  maintain  one;  if  a 
health  campaign  is  necessary,  steps  will  be  taken  to  clean  up  sources  of  infection  and  provide 
adequate  medical  attention.  Through  work  of  this  nature,  it  is  hoped  to  bridge  the  chasm 
between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  in  the  belief  that  agrarian  problems  cannot  be  solved 
by  working  solely  with  the  peasant. 


An  Arab  farm- family  home  in  Palestine. 


Cost  Items 


The  Rural  Life  Program  in  Macedonia  requires  a  budget  of  $35,600  a  year.  This  provides  for  education 
on  a  village  unit  basis,  for  adults  and  school  children,  in  agriculture,  disease  prevention,  home-making, 
recreation,  in  fifty-four  villages.  The  Program  has  been  planned  to  continue  through  five  years  and  a 
total  of  $178,000  will  be  needed  over  that  period. 


C.  E.  Whipple  (left)  American  leader,  watches  a  rural  instructor  demonstrate 
how  to  prepare  a  tree  for  planting. 


Local  rural  instructors  re¬ 
ceive  $50  a  month.  Thus  the 
services  of  an  agronome  can 
be  given  to  the  people  of  six 
villages  for  $600  a  year. 

A  Reading  Room  and  Re¬ 
creation  Center,  of  a  type 
which  other  villages  can 
copy,  can  be  established  and 
maintained  for  a  year  for 
$1,000.  This  includes  sim¬ 
ple  equipment  of  books, 
magazines,  games  and  the 
services  of  a  local  super¬ 
visor. 

Evening  classes  for  the 
illiterate  can  be  established 
and  maintained  for  three 
months  for  $900. 

The  Village  Health  and 
Home-Making  work  which 
Miss  Parrott  is  directing  is 
budgeted  for  1931  at  $6,600. 
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Health  Program 

THE  basis  of  all  progress  is  good  health.  An  educational  program  to 
demonstrate  fundamentals  of  good  health  is  The  Foundation’s 
objective  in  regions  where  trachoma,  malaria,  cholera,  tuberculosis  and 
diseases  resulting  from  intestinal  parasites  are  as  common  as  a  cold  in 
America;  where  widespread  malnutrition  is  the  price  of  poverty  and 
poor  crops;  where  infant  mortality  is  so  high  that  mothers  who  once 
took  pride  in  their  numerous  progeny  now  are  fortunate  to  save  one  child. 
In  one  area,  720  babies  out  of  every  thousand  died  in  their  first  year. 

The  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  in  Greece,  according  to  a  recent  survey,  is 
twelve  times  that  in  the  United  States.  It  is  increasing  in  Syria  and  malaria  is 
reported  “violent”  among  the  refugees.  Whole  villages  often  are  stricken 
leaving  no  one  to  care  for  the  ripening  fields. 

For  the  most  part,  hospitals  and  doctors  are  concentrated  in  the  cities 
while  large  rural  areas  have  no  medical  service.  Village  health  suffers  through 
lack  of  sanitation,  ignorance  of  disease  carriers  and  of  the  simplest  laws  of 
health.  Homes  are  incredibly  dirty,  dark  and  unventilated;  drinking  water 
often  unsafe;  victims  of  infectious  diseases  and  the  domestic  animals  share 
each  family  roof. 

Under  such  conditions,  curative  measures  are  only  palliative.  Permanent 
improvement  lies  in  better  ways  of  living.  To  this  end,  Near  East  Foundation 
is  cooperating  with  enlightened  leaders  to  demonstrate  how  the  people  themselves  can 
prevent  recurring  epidemics  by  removing  the  basic  causes  of  disease. 

No  miracles  are  needed  to  create  happy,  healthy  communities.  Only  a  knowledge  of  what 
to  do  and  the  will  to  do  it.  All  the  quinine  in  the  world  won’t  cure  malaria  until  the  peasants 
connect  it  with  the  anopheles  and  eliminate  the  mosquito  by  removing  breeding  spots  such 
as  stagnant  pools  and  open  cisterns. 

It  is  always  easier,  cheaper  and  more  effective  in  the  long  run  to  prevent  than  to  cure. 
A  year’s  investigation  among  2000  test  cases  proved  that  it  costs  more  to  care  for  one 
tuberculous  patient  in  a  sanitarium  for  one  year  than  to  enable  fifty  pre-tuberculous  children 
to  resist  infection.  Daily  feedings  of  milk  and  cod-liver  oil  in  many  cases  are  all  that  is 
necessary  to  ward  off  the  disease. 

In  certain  selected  localities  where  problems  of  disease  are 
characteristic,  The  Foundation  is  focussing  trained  American 
minds,  and  the  most  practical  procedure  and  modern  equip¬ 
ment  which  western  experience  has  to  offer. 

Projects  under  demonstration  are  producing  visible  improve¬ 
ment  and  people  are  beginning  to  introduce  similar  work  of 
their  own  under  their  own  leadership  and  with  their  own  funds. 


Refugee  Camp  Project 


Tuberculosis 

Control 


Greece  is  in  the  midst  of  a  national  public 
health  campaign  which  is  handicapped  by 
inadequate  funds  and  leadership.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  The  Foundation  is 
demonstrating  western  technique  for  the  prevention  and  con¬ 
trol  of  tuberculosis  recommended  by  the  National  Tuberculosis 


Cost  Items  for  1931 

GREECE 

TB  control  project . 

$9,000 

Village  Health  and  Home¬ 
making  . 

6,600 

SYRIA 

Healthmobile  program .  . 

7,450 

ALBANIA 

Village  health  extension 

malaria  control . 

and 

6,000 
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Association  and  other  authorities.  The  program  is  under  the  direction  of  Alice  G.  Carr, 
veteran  Red  Cross  and  Near  East  Relief  nurse,  many  times  honored  for  brilliant  welfare 
work  in  the  East.  She  is  assisted  by  a  local  doctor  and  native  nurses. 

In  the  overcrowded  and  squalid  refugee  camps  near  Athens  where  thousands  exist  in 
daily  discomfort, — hungry,  cross  and  sick,  tuberculosis  is  indeed  a  white  plague.  Kaisariani 
Camp,  selected  for  The  Foundation’s  anti-tuberculosis  demonstration,  contains  some  10,000 
persons  of  whom  6,000  are  children.  A  house-to-house  canvass  revealed  tuberculous  or 
pre-tuberculous  children  in  two  hundred  of  the  first  thousand  families  visited. 

A  complete  cycle  of  preventive  care  has  been  established.  Among  school  children,  the 
under-nourished  are  registered  and  given  cards  toThe  Foundation  clinic  recently  opened  in 
the  midst  of  the  camp.  About  600  are  on  the  lists  to  date.  Record  is  kept  of  each  child’s 
weight  and  response  to  supplementary  feeding.  The  same  children  receive  hot  luncheons 
daily  in  school.  During  the  summer,  they  live  for  varying  periods  in  The  Foundation’s  open 
air  camp  on  Mt.  Penteli,  high  above  the  city’s  dust.  The  curative  air  and  sunshine  send  the 
children  back  to  their  homes  brown  and  hard.  A  playground,  now  in  course  of  construction 
on  government  land  opposite  the  camp  school,  will  make  possible  a  still  closer  supervision 
of  this  same  group  of  children,  and  provide  health-giving  recreational  opportunities  for  them. 

Night  school  classes  are  held  for  mothers  who  follow  with  keen  interest  The  Foundation’s 
teaching  material,  new  in  Greece,  based  upon  their  own  familiar  surroundings.  Homes  are 
visited  for  teaching  and  demonstrations.  Day  nurseries  are  maintained  for  babies  of  working 
mothers  and  the  little  ones  are  watched  for  signs  of  malnutrition. 

Aside  from  its  aid  in  saving  children,  the  work  in  Kaisariani  Camp  is  considered  of  great 
significance  for  its  demonstration  qualities.  Leaders  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  order  to  learn  what  may  be  done  in  Greece  by  this  modern  technique. 

Refugee  Village  Project 

Village  While  farmers  in  Macedonia  are  learning  better  farm  skills,  their  wives  and 
Health  daughters  are  learning  how  to  protect  family  health  through  better  home-making 
and  hygiene,  and  malaria,  the  greatest  enemy  of  health,  is  being  attacked  at  its 
source.  In  the  fifty-four  villages  where  The  Foundation’s  Rural  Life  Program  is  installed, 
a  program  of  better  health  is  progressing  under  the  direction  of  Martha  Parrott.  A  trained 
home-maker  and  agriculturist  who  speaks  Greek,  Miss  Parrott  is  sharing  village  home  life 
and  teaching  peasant  women  new  methods  in  child  care 
and  home-making.  Living  habits  in  the  Macedonian  farm- 
villages  invite  disease. 

There  is  no  attempt  at 
sanitation.  There  is  no 
medical  service. 

Miss  Parrott  is  or¬ 
ganizing  night  classes  for 
women  in  the  rural 
schools,  and  planning 
lessons  which  the  local 
teacher  imparts  to  the 
school  children.  The 
home,  inside  and  out,  is 
her  laboratory.  Before 
groups  of  delighted 
mothers,  she  demon¬ 
strates  upon  a  likely  vil- 
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lage  infant  the  right  way  to  bathe,  dress  and  feed  a 
baby.  She  points  out  danger  spots  outside  the  house 
— the  uncovered  well,  the  exposed  rubbish  —  and 
finds  willing  hands  to  help  the  causeof  better  health. 

Miss  Parrott’s  program  is  coordinated  with  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Whipple  and  all  are 
working  together  to  stimulate  village  activities  in 
community  health  projects  of  drainage,  water  sup¬ 
ply  and  sanitation. 

ive  and  Refugee  Village  Project 

Clinic  on  The  Foundation  is  spreading  the  cult 
Wheels  of  better  health  among  the  new  Arme¬ 
nian  rural  settlements  and  their  Arab 
neighbors  in  northern  and  central  Syria,  by  means  of  a  Healthmobile  or  clinic  on  wheels — 
a  completely  equipped  ambulance  for  all  emergency  medical  needs.  Annie  Earle  Slack,  R.N., 
of  Nutley,  N.  J.,  who  has  had  war  and  post-war  experience  in  Europe  and  the  East,  heads  the 
work.  She  is  assisted  by  a  graduate  physician  from  Beirut  University,  a  native  nurse  and 
Minas — the  driver,  who  has  been  trained  to  work  with  the  village  men. 

Refugee  farmers  in  Syria  face  the  same  pioneering  problems  as  the  refugees  in  Macedonia 
and  live  under  conditions  equally  wretched.  The  Healthmobile,  one  of  their  few  contacts 
with  the  outside  world,  brings  their  only  medical  service,  their  only  health  education.  Miss 
Slack  does  not  confine  her  program  to  medical  care  alone,  but  is  stimulating  village  better¬ 
ment  projects  in  an  attempt  to  remove  the  causes  of  disease,  and  plays  no  insignificant  part 
in  giving  new  courage,  faith  and  hope  to  discouraged  and  lonely  refugees. 

The  Healthmobile  covers  a  definite  route  of  selected  villages.  Whitewashed  huts  of  sun- 
dried  brick  have  been  built  by  the  peasants  as  Health  Centers.  When  the  Healthmobile 
arrives,  the  whole  village  welcomes  it.  The  clinic  starts  with  all  who  need  treatment  in  line. 
The  health  team  remains  in  each  village  two  days  twice  a  month.  After  clinic  hours,  homes 


Greece:  Alice  Carr  distributes  milk  from  America 
for  under-nourished  camp  children. 


/ 


Syria:  The  Healthmobile  is  welcomed  by  the  refugee  settlers  and  their  children  in  Haiashen , 

on  the  plains  of  Antioch. 
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and  the  occasional  schools,  are  visited  for  demonstrations.  In 
the  evenings  the  doctor  lectures  in  the  health  center.  Minas 
consults  with  the  farmers  on  their  problems  and  arranges 
games  for  the  younger  men. 

In  less  than  a  year,  in  addition  to  medical  work  required  by 
almost  every  man,  woman  and  child,  village  improvement  is 
noticeable.  In  Haiashen,  on  the  plains  of  Antioch,  farmers 
were  inspired  to  drain  a  swamp  in  the  fight  to  control 
malaria.  In  Abdul  Youk,  the  water  supply  is  being  improved. 
Screens  are  appearing  at  windows.  When  the  day  of  the 
Healthmobile’s  visit  draws  near,  housewives  clean  up  their 
homes  and  their  children  to  please  the  American  nurse. 

“I  call  our  first  year  the  Soap  and  Water  age,”  writes  Miss 
Slack  who  rejoices  in  the  village  title  of  “Soap  and  Water 
Lady.”  Her  daily  life  among  these  people  is  a  vital  teaching 
force.  She  is  demonstrating  how  one  actually  can  live  and 
not  merely  lecturing  about  it.  Miss  Slack’s  work  in  village 
health  and  betterment  is  designed  as  a  three-year  project. 


Health  Zone  Project 

Malaria  In  Albania,  malaria  is  a  constant  drain  on  health  and  vitality.  At  the  Albanian- 
Control  American  Institute  in  Kavaja,  The  Foundation  is  building  a  protecting  wall  of 
malaria-control  around  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  come  from  all  over  their  tiny 
country  to  learn  how  to  be  better  farmers  and  home-makers.  The  school  is  the  nucleus  of  a 
good  health  campaign  including  all  villages  within  a  specified  radius.  Under  the  direction  of 
Agnes  Evon,  American  medical  supervisor  for  Albania,  students  are  working  with  the 
peasants  to  rid  the  area  of  the  fever  bearing  mosquito.  A  demonstration  of  methods  which 
will  free  this  zone  of  malaria  will  be  of  impressive  value  in  stimulating  neighboring  villages 
to  work  for  the  same  immunity. 


Albania:  Agnes  Evon  teaches  peasant  wife 
how  to  keep  well  water  pure  for  drinking. 


Conquers  Chronic 


Conditions  of  Ill-Health 


« 
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Albania — A  New  Field 


ALBANIA,  youngest  of  the  Balkan  kingdoms,  is  the  most 
recent  nation  to  engage  in  a  joint  enterprise  with  Near 
East  Foundation.  Through  the  Albanian-American  Institute 
at  Kavaja,  American  philanthropy  and  the  Albanian  state  are 
working  together  to  bring  new  standards  of  living  to  this 
ancient  land. 

As  the  key  to  the  Balkans,  Albania  is  a  promising  field  for 
The  Foundation’s  Rural  Life  Program  in  that  it  is  possible  to 
release  forces  of  far-reaching  influence  in  a  short  time  and 
with  a  comparatively  small  investment.  Albania’s  seacoast  is 
only  200  miles  and  the  country  is  nowhere  wider  than  80 
miles.  The  population,  estimated  at  more  than  a  million,  lives 
for  the  most  part  in  isolated  poverty-stricken  villages,  out  of 
touch  with  the  world.  Crops  are  poor  and  the  country’s  impas¬ 
sable  mountains  have  prevented  the  inter-change  of  produce 
or  ideas.  Until  recently  most  of  the  land  was  owned  by  feudal 
lords  whose  crumbling  castles  still  cling  to  lofty  crags. 

Known  as  the  Skipetars,  or  Sons  of  the  Eagle,  the  Albanians 
have  remarkable  resources  of  character  and  their  history  is  at 
once  the  most  tragic  and  romantic  of  any  European  nation. 

Under  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Albanians  dominated  the 
world  and  laid  the  foundations  for  European  civilization.  Under  Scanderbeg,  they  protected 
that  civilization.  Under  Turkish  rule,  they  became  a  submerged  nation  and  for  nearly  five 
centuries  were  denied  civil  rights,  education  and  all  progress. 

Under  the  present  ruler,  King  Zog  i,  Albania  is  on  the  way  to  modern  forms  of  life.  It  is 
burying  tribal  feuds  and  ancient  superstitions  while  still  delighting  the  eye  with  its  colorful 
native  costumes.  It  has  skipped  the  railroad  age  entirely  but  an  efficient  airplane  service  is 
forging  a  link  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Albanian  shepherd  boy 


An  Awakened  Nation 

Although  notable  advancement  already  has  been  made,  the  nation  faces  a  great  task  in 
its  efforts  to  bridge  the  chasm  from  medieval  to  modern  times.  After  five  centuries  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  industries  are  undeveloped,  the  peasantry  is  illiterate,  malaria  and  tuberculosis  are 
uncontrolled,  and  famine  stalks  through  the  wild  mountains. 

The  land  of  Albania  could  support  its  people  in  comfort  on  a  scale  level  with  that  of  any 
agricultural  people  in  the  world,  but  the  Sons  of  the  Eagle  are  poor  today  because  they  do 
not  know  how  to  drain  off  floods  that  pour  down  on  their  farms  from  the  mountain  streams, 
nor  how  to  irrigate  the  parched  fields  in  summer  droughts.  They  do  not  know  how  to  breed 
and  care  for  their  cattle  and  sheep  nor  do  they  know  how  to  protect  themselves  from 
disease. 

In  his  program  of  progress,  King  Zog  is  working  to  intensify  agriculture  and  to  give  his 
people  the  practical  education  they  must  have  to  better  their  conditions  of  life.  He  also  has 
instituted  a  land  reform  which  in  time  will  enable  every  Albanian  peasant  to  own  his  land. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  Albanians  are  farmers  and  education  must  fit  them  for  rural  living. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  people  were  illiterate  when  the  nation  received  its  independence 
but  since  that  time  a  modern  educational  system  has  been  started.  However,  the  dearth  of 
qualified  teachers  is  a  real  handicap  and  many  schools  have  only  one  class.  The  urgent  need 
is  for  farm  schools  modernly  equipped  and  staffed. 
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Demonstrates  Practical  Rural  Life  Training 


The  Albanian- 
American  Institute 
has  its  own  history  of 
romance  and  struggle. 

It  is  a  union  of  two 
schools,  started  inde¬ 
pendently  by  two 
American  pioneers  in 
education  who 
dreamed  of  introduc¬ 
ing  the  practical  arts 
of  rural  living  to  Al¬ 
bania.  One  school  was 
never  actually  in  op¬ 
eration  and  its  build¬ 
ing  only  partially  completed  at  the  time  The  Foundation  assumed  control.  The  other,  the 
Albanian-American  School  of  Agriculture,  was  founded  in  1924  by  Dr.  C.  Telford  Erick¬ 
son,  educator  and  former  missionary,  at  the  request  of  the  Albanian  government,  to  be 
operated  under  an  American  charter  and  under  the  control  of  the  Albanian-American 
School  of  Agriculture,  Inc.  of  Boston.  The  government  was  so  enthusiastic  about  the  new 
school’s  aims  and  ideals  that  King  Zog  himself  charged  Dr.  Erickson  with  the  task  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  much  needed  girls’  school  also.  This  was  opened  in  1925.  Albania’s  response  to 
practical  rural  education  soon  made  it  apparent  that  the  undertaking  must  expand  or  fail. 


Students  help  to  clear  the  school  grounds.  The  native  ox-cart  is  a  common  sight  in 

rural  Albania 


Model  Rural  Training  Center 


NEAR  EAST  FOUNDATION  executives  visited  the  schools,  conferred  with  the  King 
and  his  ministers  and,  impressed  with  the  opportunity,  undertook  to  reorganize,  en¬ 
large  and  supervise  the  schools  as  one  institution  in  cooperation  with  the  Albanian 
government  and  Dr.  Erickson’s  American  board.  The  Albanian  state  gives  the  land,  more 
than  1,000  acres,  free  tax  and  customs  to  all  supplies,  a  staff  of  Albanian  teachers  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  American  staff,  and  half  the  scholarships. 

When  The  Foundation  took  charge,  equipment  was  inadequate,  housing  arrangements 
temporary,  and  the  fine  purpose  and  possibilities  of  the  schools  obscured  and  hindered  by 

lack  of  funds.  When 
the  reorganized 
schools  were  dedicated 
in  October,  1930,  as 
the  Albanian-Ameri¬ 
can  Institute,  arrange¬ 
ments  had  been  made 
for  new  roads,  new 
buildings,  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  registra¬ 
tion  increased. 

Flereafter,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  will  be  the  center  of 
a  movement  directed 
toward  the  betterment 
of  rural  life  conditions 
in  Albania.  To  attempt 


The  School  introduces  and  teaches  the  use  of  modern  machinery.  These  students  are 
plowing  for  wheat  with  a  motor  plow.  Office  and  dormitory  building  can  be  seen  in 

the  background. 
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Twentieth-Century  ConcepI 


Supported  Enti 


I  BELIEVE  IN  AND  COMMEND 
THE  NEAR  EAST  FOUNDATION 
BECAUSE : 

Its  charter  is  comprehensive,  its  directors 
and  officers  men  of  unquestioned  integrity 
and  devotion,  its  program  scientific  and  its 
operatives  expert. 

Its  costs  of  administration  are  conscientiously 
kept  at  a  minimum  consistent  with  effi¬ 
ciency. 

It  is  a  new  and  much  needed  type  of  prac¬ 
tical  philanthropy. 

It  is  cooperating  v^ith  local  governments  and 
creeds  and  with  all  religious  and  philan¬ 
thropic  bodies  working  in  the  same  countries. 

It  is  sound  and  sane,  free  from  sectarianism 
but  fundamentally  Christian. 

It  is  working  among  and  with  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  historic  races  in  the  world  and  in 
the  homesteads  of  the  nations. 

Its  objective  is  the  awakening  of  new  ideals 
of  living  among  rural  populations  that  will 
raise  home  and  health  standards,  improve 
economic  conditions  and  exalt  the  status  of 
women  and  children. 

Its  creed  is  Brotherhood  and  its  ritual  is 
Service. 
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directly  to  accomplish  this  through 
the  rebuilding  of  villages  and  mod¬ 
ernization  of  farms,  would  require 
millions  in  money  and  an  army  of 
workers.  Instead,  the  Institute  is  being 
built  as  a  modern  type  village  to  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  nation.  It  is  located 
on  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  on  a  hill  above  Kavaja,  over¬ 
looking  the  Adriatic.  Albanian  boys 
and  girls  taken  from  native  villages, 
will  live  and  learn  in  this  modern 
community.  After  graduation,  they 
will  go  back  to  their  primitive  vil¬ 
lages  and  reproduce  there  what  they 
have  seen  at  the  Albanian-American 
Institute. 

Both  boys  and  girls  already  are  working  with  a  will  to  help  build  the  twin-schools  as  a 
model  educational  unit  for  their  country.  For  from  four  to  six  years,  in  addition  to  courses 
in  practical  farming,  students  will  have  to  do  with  building  and  planning,  with  problems  of 
village  housing,  sanitation,  heating,  lighting,  water  supply,  malaria  prevention  and  cultural 
activities.  Upper  class  boys  will  become  the  officers  of  the  village  and  supervisors  of  student 
work.  The  girls  will  have  responsibility  in  home  making,  nursing,  public  health  and  all  that 
pertains  to  the  woman’s  share  of  rural  life.  Both  boys  and  girls  will  have  cattle,  sheep  and 
poultry  to  breed  and  tend. 

It  is  The  Foundation’s  hope  that  every  boy  who  graduates  will  be  prepared  to  take  a 
leading  place  in  the  life  and  affairs  of  his  native  farm  village.  His  newer  methods  and 
knowledge  of  modern  equipment  will  be  an  inspiration  to  his  home  community.  Every  girl 
who  has  lived  in  a  clean,  attractive  school  cottage  will  want  her  home  to  be  equally 
pleasant  and  comfortable. 


Albanian  girl  students  in  native  costume  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Albanian-American  Institute. 


A  Student  Village 


TUDENTS  will  live  in  cottages  such  as  they  may  have  or  hope  to  have  in  their  own 
mountain  settlements  and  will  learn  to 
keep  them  clean,  orderly  and  attractive. 

Each  cottage  will  house  between  ten  and 
fourteen  students  and  a  leader,  and  will  be 
built  of  tamped  earth,  by  the  boys  them¬ 
selves,  white-washed  inside  and  out,  clean 
and  comfortable  and  at  a  cost  estimated 
between  $1,000  and  $1,500.  A  central  club 
room  will  be  built  for  religious  exercises  and 
social  hours,  and  will  be  a  model  for  the 
Albanian  “town  hall’’  of  the  mountain 
villages. 

An  important  feature  of  the  program  is 
rural  extension  and  malaria  control  which 
already  has  started  in  a  number  of  villages 
accessible  to  the  school. 

Joseph  W.  Beach  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  is  the  American  director  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  Beach, 
a  graduate  of  Yale  and  the  Bangor  Seminary,  has  worked  in  the  Near  East  for  twelve  years. 


Model  cottage  built  by  students  for  their  oivn  use. 
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As  a  representative  of  Near  East 
Relief,  he  developed  village  indus¬ 
tries  in  primitive  regions  of  central 
Anatolia,  introduced  a  farm  school 
for  peasant  youth  in  Armenia  which 
today  is  a  model  for  other  similar 
institutions,  and  was  director  of 
work  in  Syria.  Before  assuming 
charge  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Beach 
spent  a  year  in  the  United  States 
studying  vocational  training  and 
rural  extension.  He  also  made  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  a  selected  group  of  schools  in 
the  South.  Ahmed  Celo,  an  Al¬ 
banian,  who  studied  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  for  a  year  in  the  New  Jersey 
State  College  of  Agriculture  on  a 
Foundation  fellowship  has  been  appointed  to  a  post  on  the  Institute’s  teaching  staff. 

The  first  year’s  registration  includes  125  boys  and  75  girls.  Two  hundred  dollars  a  year 
will  provide  a  scholarship.  Dr.  Erickson  will  devote  his  time  to  raising  funds  in  the  United 
States.  The  budget  this  year  includes  $49,650  for  buildings  and  equipment,  $50,550  for 
school  operations  and  $6,000  for  health  extension  and  malaria  control. 

In  the  agreement  with  Near  East  Foundation,  Albania  offers  to  contribute  dollar  for  dollar 
toward  the  development  of  the  Albanian-American  Institute  as  a  demonstration  of  modern 
rural  life  education.  In  this  unique  school,  American  philanthropy  has  an  opportunity  for 
investment  which  will  bring  rich  returns  in  human  living  as  well  as  the  satisfying  knowledge 
that  every  gift  is  matched  by  a  government  sincerely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  its  people. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  school,  His  Excellency,  Herman  Bernstein,  American  Minister 
to  Albania  said, 

“I  congratulate  the  representatives  of  The  Near  East  Foundation  upon  their  vision  and  determina¬ 
tion  to  extend  their  humanitarian  work  to  Albania,  and  I  congratulate  the  Albanian  people  upon 
this  new  undertaking  by  which  they  will  also  become  better  understood  by  thousands  of  the  best 
Americans  who  are  identified  and  deeply  concerned  with  the  work  of  The  Foundation.  In  mutual 
understanding  and  mutual  helpfulness  lies  the  world’s  salvation  through  durable  peace.” 


This  wicker  hut  is  the  home  of  a  farm-family  in  a  village  near  Kavaja. 
Many  peasants  live  in  such  primitive  dwellings. 


THE  principle  of  “learning  by  doing”  also 
will  be  applied  to  the  Pordim  Folk  School, 
in  Pordim,  near  Plevna,  Bulgaria,  which 
Near  East  Foundation  this  year  agreed  to 
reorganize,  supervise  and  maintain.  Estab¬ 
lished  in  1927  by  Dr.  Edward  B.  Haskell,  the 
work  of  the  school  has  been  seriously  crip¬ 
pled  by  lack  of  funds.  Patterned  after  Danish 
Folk  Schools,  with  the  addition  of  rural 
center  activities,  the  Pordim  School,  under 
The  Foundation  will  provide  all-round  rural 
life  training  for  Bulgarian  peasant  youth  and  adults,  with  emphasis  on  agriculture,  the  home 
and  community  life.  Teaching  will  be  done  through  active  participation  in  the  life  and  work 
of  the  school  on  its  farm  and  in  the  villages. 


Machine  shed  at  the  Albanian-American  Institute. 


Pordim  Folk  Schoo 
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Re-Creation  Program 


IN  The  Foundation’s  program  of  education,  re-creation  is  serving  as  an  aid  to  character 
building,  to  better  health  and  living  and  to  better  inter-racial  understanding. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  character  of  a  race  is  formed  by  its  recreative  activities.  Good 
sportsmanship,  team  play  and  cooperation  are  ideals  equally  of  western  play  and  western 
culture.  In  the  Near  East,  where  play,  particularly  group  play,  is  almost  unknown,  individu¬ 
alism  is  the  keynote  of  the  social  order.  But  the  East  is  changing.  Recreation  as  a  re-creative 
force,  slowly  is  entering  its  social  consciousness.  Child  life,  long  ignored,  at  last  is  stirring  the 
interest  of  progressive  leaders  who  are  investigating  the  experiences  of  other  nations  in 
order  to  give  better  opportunities  to  its  new  generations. 

The  psychological  value  of  re-creation  was  proved  again  and  again  in  the  American 
orphanages  of  the  Near  East.  Games,  music  and  play  helped  to  efface  the  tragic  memories  of 
war  and  to  train  children  whose  health,  morale  and  character  are  admittedly  above  those  of 
the  average  child  in  a  Near  Eastern  home. 

Night  schools,  athletics,  orchestras  and  clubs,  all  varying  expressions  of  re-creation,  were 
established  by  Near  East  Relief  to  sustain  the  better  living  standards  of  the  orphans.  Near 
East  Foundation  has  taken  over  these  activities  and  is  enlarging  them  to  meet  the  needs  of 
orphan  and  other  underprivileged  youth.  The  existing  work  is  the  starting  point  from  which 
The  Foundation  is  launching  its  new  educational  program  in  better  living  for  working  boys 

and  girls  of  all  creeds  and  races. 


Welfare  Centers 

FIomes  for  working  boys  and  girls, 
established  by  Near  East  Relief,  have 
been  taken  over  by  The  Foundation 
and  are  being  reorganized  as  Wel¬ 
fare  Centers.  Facilities  have 


Syria:  Near  East  League  Headquarters  in  Beirut  offers 
opportunities  for  self-improvement  to  working  boys. 


been  increased  and  the  service 
originally  limited  to  orphans, 
now  is  available  to  other  work¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls.  Supervision 
is  maintained  over  older  mem¬ 
bers  who  club  together  in  units 
of  three  or  four  in  their  own 
rooms  near  the  Centers.  Con¬ 
sultant  service  on  health  and 
morale  problems  and  recrea¬ 
tional  and  night  school  activi¬ 
ties  are  meeting  definite  needs. 
In  most  Centers,  a  daily  hot 
meal  is  served  at  cost. 

To  many  homeless  boys,  the 
Centers  stand  for  the  comfort 
and  security  of  home. 


Egypt:  Welfare  Center  in  Cairo  which  serves  the  former  orphanage  boys  and  girls 
who  live  and  work  in  that  city  on  the  Nile. 
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Welfare  Centers  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria  are  noteworthy  illustrations  of  what  this  service 
can  mean  to  a  group  of  working  boys  and  girls.  The  Centers  are  housed  in  buildings  of 
utility  and  charm  which  The  Foundation  has  rented  and  equipped  for  simple  cafeteria 
service,  reading  rooms,  and  dormitories.  They  also  provide  night  school  classes,  athletic 
activities,  employment  and  health  bureaus  and  even  take  the  traditional  place  of  the 
oriental  parent  by  arranging  marriages  among  the  orphan  children.  An  average  of  six 
hundred  attend  the  “home-coming”  or  get-together  which  is  held  each  month.  Reed  M. 
Davidson,  father-in-effect  to  all  the  former  orphanage  children  in  Egypt,  directs  The  Foun¬ 
dation’s  program  there. 

Welfare  Centers  under  The  Foundation’s  supervision  includes  five  in  Athens  (three  for 
boys  and  two  for  girls)  and  others  in  Syria  and  Palestine. 


Night  Schools 

An  increasingly  important  phase  of  The  Foundation’s  work  among  youth  is  the  night 
schools  conducted  in  connection  with  the  Welfare  Centers.  In  lands  where  great  unemploy¬ 
ment  has  created  keenest  competition,  The  Foundation  is  helping  boys  of  ability  to  become 
master  craftsmen,  and  to  get  the  general  education  which  means  a  decent  living.  Twelve 
hundred  boys  and  girls  who  toil  in  shops  and  factories  all  day,  are  enrolled  in  our  night 
schools.  Courses  in  religious  education  are  also  a  part  of  the  night  school  program  and  in 
Athens,  are  conducted  by  graduates  of  the  American  School  of  Religion  in  Greece,  and  by 
special  representatives  of  the  Greek  Archbishopric  or  graduates  from  the  Athens  University 
Theological  School. 

Playgrounds 

In  Crowded  The  Foundation  is  maintaining  model  playgrounds  for  children  in  Bulgaria, 
Cities  Greece  and  Syria.  Lessons  in  health  and  better  living  are  part  of  the  play¬ 

ground  ritual  and  are  carried  into  the  home  through  a  follow-up  service. 

In  Sofia,  the  Foundation  conducts  three  playgrounds  in  the  poorest  sections  of  the  city  at 
a  cost  of  about  $1,000  a  year  each.  The  daily  attendance  of  the  largest  is  well  over  1600  a  day. 
A  nutritious  national  beverage  is  served  daily.  Equipment,  home-made  and  copied  from 
American  playground  catalogues,  includes  shower  baths,  swings  and  slides.  E.  H.  Feld- 
mahn,  Russian  exile,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Russian  Council  of  Empire,  is  The  Founda¬ 
tion’s  representative  in  Bulgaria. 

The  Foundation  has  been  requested  to  equip  and  maintain  in  cooperation  with  the  local 
government,  a  model  playground  and  athletic  field  in  Beirut,  available  to  all  ages.  A  suitable 
site  now  is  under  consideration  and  the  project  should  be  an  actuality  in  a  few  months. 

For  a  A  model  playing  field  is  now  in  course  of  construction  in  the  Kaisariani  refugee 

Refugee  camp  in  Athens  where  The  Foundation  is  demonstrating  an  anti-tuberculosis 

Camp  project.  The  new  field  is  opposite  the  school  founded  by  the  wife  of  Premier 
Venizelos.  In  order  to  help  refugee  families  and  others  to  understand  the  value 
of  play  in  the  health  of  their  children,  the  entire  front  of  the  playground  will  be  fenced 
with  open  screening  for  observation  instead  of  the  usual  stone  wall. 

The  grounds  will  be  equipped  to  provide  active  play  interest  for  all  ages.  One  section  will 
be  set  aside  for  the  use  of  little  children.  There  will  be  a  playing  field  for  competitive  games 
and  simple  equipment  for  physical  education. 

A  special  recreation  program  also  will  be  installed  to  coordinate  with  The  Foundation’s 
tuberculosis  prevention  work.  The  same  group  of  pre-tuberculous  school  children  who  are 
receiving  supplementary  feedings,  clinic  care,  and  occasional  rest  in  Camp  Penteli,  soon 
will  have  health-building  play  under  The  Foundation’s  supervision  in  the  new  playground. 
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Athletics 

Demonstrations  Competitive  games  are  help- 

of  Democracy  ing  to  create  inter-racial 

friendships  which  augur  well 
for  a  better  understanding,  and  already  have 
strengthened  the  position  of  the  Armenian 
refugees  in  Syria.  Orphan  athletic  teams  are 
a  source  of  pride  to  their  local  communities. 

In  Beirut  they  meet  and  match  their  strength 
with  the  skilled  teams  of  Beirut  University, 
the  latter  drawn  from  leading  families  of  many 
races.  Although  the  orphan  athletes  are 
working  boys,  and  in  many  cases  have  no 
practice  field,  their  good  sportsmanship  in  victory  or  defeat  has  won  many  friends. 

Athletics  are  part  of  the  program  of  the  Near  East  League,  an  organization  of  orphans, 
which  under  Foundation  direction  is  opening  its  privileges  to  all  working  boys  and  girls. 
The  League  has  branches  in  Beirut,  Aleppo,  Zahle,  Damascus,  Rayak,  Ghazir,  Antilyas, 
Bikfaya,  Alexandretta,  Beit-Shebal,  Jubeil  and  Rakka.  Its  active  members  now  number 
1,000  and  2,500  other  graduates  of  orphanage  schools  are  reached  through  its  various 
activities. 

The  Foundation’s  re-creation  program  in  Syria  is  in  the  experienced  hands  of  William  M. 
Jessop,  a  veteran  director  of  boys’  work  in  America  and  overseas.  He  maintains  supervision 
over  the  orphans;  is  developing  the  Near  East  League  as  an  inter-racial  activity;  and  is 
working  with  local  officials  to  establish  a  model  athletic  field  in  Beirut. 

In  Egypt,  as  in  Syria,  re-creation  serves  to  overcome  inter-racial  antagonisms.  On  the 
athletic  fields  maintained  in  connection  with  The  Foundation’s  Welfare  Centers  in  Cairo 
and  Alexandria,  many  a  racial  barrier  is  amiably  kicked  out  of  bounds  in  the  football  games 
between  native  Egyptian  and  refugee  Armenian  boys. 

Among  136  certificates  recently  awarded  by  the  National  Federation  of  Greece,  36  of  the 
distinguished  awards  in  this  ancient  home  of  athletes,  have  gone  to  the  orphan  boys  for 
whom  Near  East  Foundation  maintains  playground  and  athletic  activities.  The  boys  have 
won  their  way  up  from  starvation  to  physical  fitness.  One  of  them  has  been  selected  to 
enter  the  Balkan  competitions  next  year  as  a  representative  of  Greece.  An  orphan  team 
holds  the  Athens  championship  in  basket-ball.  Most  of  these  boys  would  have  no  chance 
for  an  education  but  for  Near  East  Foundation  schools. 


Egypt:  Our  boys  display  truly  western  enthusiasm  and  sportsmanship.  Field  is  rented  for  their  use  by  Cairo  Welfare  Center. 
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Community  Welfare 

Enriching  Re-creation  is  proving  a  successful 
Rural  Life  stimulant  to  village  interest  in  the 
development  of  The  Foundation’s 
Rural  Life  Program.  Among  people  in  isolated 
farm-villages,  already  devitalized  by  disease,  idle¬ 
ness  is  the  only  alternative  to  physical  labor. 

When  work  slackens,  there  is  nothing  else  to  do 
but  drowse  against  a  sunbaked  wall.  Village  life 
stagnates.  Minds  are  dulled. 

To  re-create  apathetic  village  life,  methods  and 
equipment  recommended  by  the  American  Play¬ 
ground  Association  are  being  used.  Night  classes 
are  organized  for  the  illiterate.  Village  libraries,  or 
reading  rooms,  improvised  with  a  few  books, 
magazines  and  pictures,  are  hailed  with  joy.  Simple 
games,  an  occasional  informal  talk  on  a  local 
subject,  a  program  of  folk  music,  or  stereopticon  pictures,  any  of  these  can  stir  a  village 
out  of  chronic  lethargy.  In  several  villages  creditable  orchestras  are  the  result  of  musical 
instruments  given  to  talented  children.  A  soccer-football  is  the  pride  of  the  younger  men 
while  others  find  equal  satisfaction  in  less  strenuous  games. 

Obviously,  such  a  program  easily  can  be  carried  on  by  the  villagers  themselves,  once  the 
impetus  is  given.  Equipment  is  very  simple  and  costs  little.  Leadership  soon  develops  through 
activity.  The  American-trained  young  people  who  live  among  the  farmers  are  quick  to 
grasp  and  promote  the  idea. 

The  First  Under  the  Rural  Life  Program  in  Macedonia,  a  community  reading  room, 

Reading  Room  the  first  in  all  Greece,  recently  was  opened  in  Kyrghia,  a  village  of  600 
people,  all  families  of  hard  working  farmers.  The  Village  Cooperative 
Society  made  contributions  of  rent  and  furniture  equivalent  to  half  the  cost.  The  village 
mail  carrier,  who  brings  in  the  mail  from  the  railroad  station,  twelve  miles  distant,  acts  as 
supervisor. 

Health)  Through  Play 

Better  health  for  all  is  being  sought  through  re-creation  by  The  Foundation’s  health 
director  among  the  refugee  farm  villages  in  Syria.  On  the  theory  that  one  is  never  too  young 
to  learn,  Miss  Slack  is  starting  with  the  in¬ 
fant  in  the  cradle  and  persuading  mothers  to 
unwind  the  traditional  swaddling  clothes 
and  give  young  arms  and  legs  the  benefits  of 
sun,  air,  exercise  and  a  chance  for  normal 
growth.  Village  children  are  coaxed  to  the 
river’s  brim  and  in  no  time  at  all,  brought  to 
splashing  joy  and  a  new  cleanliness.  Little 
by  little  mothers  have  come,  first  to  watch, 
then  to  take  part  and  now,  according  to  the 
latest  report,  fathers  are  relaxing  their 
dignity  and  joining  in  the  new  sport.  The 
people  had  made  no  attempt  to  use  their 
rivers  for  bathing  until  the  gentle  insistence 
of  The  Foundation’s  nurse  led  the  way. 


Syria:  Nurse  Slack  is  guard  and  instructor  as  the 


village  children  learn  to  sivim. 


Macedonia:  The  first  reading  room. 
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Leadership  Training 


BY  means  of  scholarships  and  fellowships,  The  Foundation 
is  opening  doors  of  opportunity  to  underprivileged  youth 
of  superior  ability  and  helping  to  train  a  modern,  socially- 
minded  leadership  of  the  people  and  for  the  people  in  the 
Near  East.  The  scholarship  plan  was  started  by  Near  East 
Relief  for  refugee  orphans.  Under  The  Foundation  the  plan 
has  been  continued  for  them  and  extended  to  other  native 
youth  of  promise — the  children  of  the  poor.  There  are  no 
restrictions  of  race  or  creed.  Merit,  character,  and  zeal  for 
service  are  the  essential  requirements. 

Scholarships  are  granted  for  training  in  practical  fields  such 
as  agriculture,  nursing,  teaching  and  the  ministry — shown  by 
actual  survey  to  be  in  urgent  need  of  new  blood  to  advance  the 
interests  of  rural  peoples.  In  a  few  selected  cases,  fellowships 
carrying  a  year’s  study  in  the  United  States  are  given  to  gradu¬ 
ates  who  eventually  will  work  with  their  own  governments. 

Through  its  scholarship  plan,  The  Foundation  aims  to  pro¬ 
vide  each  student  with  useful  training,  which,  while  preserving 
the  solid  traditions  of  his  own  race,  also  reflects  modern  ideals 
and  methods  and  prepares  him  for  intimate,  personal  service 
among  the  humblest  of  his  people.  Today  men  of  training  are 
concentrated  in  the  cities.  Rural  districts,  with  their  untaught 
without  a  doctor,  nurse,  pastor,  teacher  or  even  a  farmer  with 


Katina  Macropoulou,  former  orphanage 
girl,  is  studying  nursing  in  Athens. 

peasants  are  struggling  along 
modern  training  for  his  job. 


An  even  more  serious  situation  exists  among  the  refugees,  stripped  by  wars  of  all  their 


natural  leaders  and  of  every  institution  in  which  a  new  generation  might  be  trained.  This  is 
particularly  true  among  the  Armenians  of  whom  in  Syria  alone  there  are  100,000  without 
adequate  modern  spiritual  or  educational  guidance. 


As  if  in  answer  to  their  people’s  needs,  the  younger  generation  is  hungry  for  education 

and  clamoring  for  the  chance  to  do  useful  work.  No 
service  is  too  hard,  no  sacrifice  too  great. 

All  students  who  receive  a  Foundation  scholarship 
agree  to  spend  from  three  to  five  years  after  graduation 
in  the  unattractive  environment  of  farm  village  life. 
The  Foundation  offers  no  urban  future,  no  easy  desk 
j°b  only  the  chance  to  live  among  the  simple  people 
of  the  land  and  help  them  with  their  problems  of  the 
mind,  the  body  and  the  spirit. 

Full  scholarships  are  assigned  on  a  basis  of  $100  to 
$200  a  year  for  tuition  and  maintenance.  These  fig¬ 
ures  are  possible  because  the  students  work  during 
vacation  and  after  school  hours. 


Greece:  Scholarship  students — the  first  native  nurses 
trained  for  public  health  service. 


Graduate  scholarship  students  are  making  good.  In 
Macedonia,  two  of  The  Foundation’s  rural  instructors 
are  orphanage  boys  who  graduated  from  Greek  farm- 
schools  on  Near  East  Relief  scholarships.  The  first 
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public  health  nurses  in  Greece  are  orphanage  scholarship  girls.  In  our  welfare  centers  in 
Athens,  five  places  on  our  night  school  staffs  are  filled  by  boy  and  girl  leaders  educated 
on  Near  East  Relief  Scholarships  while  five  other  graduates  will  receive  teaching  posts  next 

year.  Many  fields  are  waiting  for  the  boy  and  girl  with  special¬ 
ized  training.  But  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  specialized 
training  is  not  possible  without  financial  aid.  It  is  difficult  to 
earn  their  bread  and  almost  impossible  to  save  enough  for 
education.  These  children,  standing  outside  the  doors  of  Near 
Eastern  schools  offer  an  unequalled  opportunity  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  character.  To  friends  in  America,  many  of  whom 
found  interest  and  pleasure  in  helping  an  orphan  child 
through  school,  The  Foundation  presents  this  new  privilege. 
We  will  send  a  photograph,  autobiographical  information  and 
reports  of  progress  to  all  individuals  or  groups  wishing  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  scholarship  for  one  or  more  students. 


Antilyas  Training  School 

THE  Antilyas  Training  School  which  The  Foundation 
opened  in  the  fall  of  1930  is  a  demonstration  of  western 
ideals  of  education  for  leadership  applied  to  an  Eastern  back¬ 
ground  and  condition.  It  was  established  in  answer  to  an  appeal 
from  Christian  Armenians  in  Syria  who  saw  their  ancient 
church — one  of  the  oldest  in  Christendom — dying  for  want  of 
leadership.  The  school  is  in  the  stone  buildings  formerly  used  as 
a  Near  East  Relief  orphanage.  Beautifully  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  six  miles  from 
Beirut,  it  is  the  only  indigenous  institution  in  Syria  preparing  Armenian  boys  to  teach 
and  preach  among  their  scattered  people.  Through  this  school,  The  Foundation  is  cooper¬ 
ating  with  local  Armenian  religious  leaders  to  preserve  the  traditions  of  their  race  and 
at  the  same  time,  is  interpreting  to  them  modern  experience  in  religious  education, 
social  welfare  and  educational  methods.  Modern  science  and  ancient  culture  are  combin¬ 
ing  to  prepare  the  new  generation  for  a  dual  task:  the  re-weaving  of  the  torn  social 
fabric  of  their  race,  and  the  adjustment  of  Christian  peoples  to  a  Syrian  and  Arabic 
environment. 


Barsum  Barsumian,  a  student  in  Antil¬ 
yas  Training  School,  Syria. 


When  the  Armenians  found 
refuge  in  Syria,  they  immedi¬ 
ately  set  about  rebuilding  as 
best  they  could  the  order  of 
life  they  knew.  Little  churches 
made  of  packing  boxes,  soon 
rose  amid  their  squattors’ 
camps  and  in  rural  villages 
where  the  most  courageous 
have  taken  up  farming.  They 
proclaim  that  the  refugees 
still  cling  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers.  Armenians  always 
have  valued  education 
highly. 


Syria:  A  refugee  village  in  the  making.  This  one  and  many  others  like  it  need  trained 

nurses,  teachers,  pastors. 


Structure  of  The  New  Near  East 
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Syria:  Antilyas  Training  School,  a  center  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  pastors  for  the  exiled  Armenians,  located  in  the 

buildings  of  a  former  American  orphanage  in  Antilyas. 


As  Syria  has  no  public  school  system  and  less  than  n%  of  the  nation’s  children  get 
elementary  education,  the  refugees  must  maintain  their  own  schools.  Elementary  schools  are 
conducted  during  the  week  days  in  the  little  church  buildings. 


But  the  churches  and  schools  are  in  untrained  hands.  Pastors  and  teachers,  always  leaders 
among  the  Armenians,  were  the  first  victims  of  war  and  in  that  wholesale  destruction  of  life 
and  property,  every  training  center  also  was  destroyed.  Among  these  were  the  fine  old 
religious  Academy  of  Etchmiadzin,  the  Seminary  of  Armash  and  the  Clerical  College  of  Sis, 
long  identified  with  the  religious  life  of  the  race.  Other  training  schools  met  the  same  fate. 
For  sixteen  years,  no  new  pastors  or  teachers  have  been  trained. 


Leadership  material  however,  is  not  wanting.  Many  of  the  exiles  are  of  good  stock.  There 
are  about  14,000  American-trained  orphans  who  live  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  and 

have  had  some  training  and  contact  with  western  ideals. 


The  Katholicos  of  Sis,  in  residence  at  Antilyas 
School  and  its  spiritual  leader. 


Antilyas  Training  School — in  reality  twin  schools  in 
religious  education  and  teacher-training— is  selecting  its 
students  from  among  the  ambitious  and  talented  refugee 
and  orphan  youth  who  qualify  in  character  and  ideals. 
Forty  have  been  enrolled  this  first  year,  20  in  the  Seminary 
and  20  in  the  Teacher-Training  group.  The  number  will  be 
increased  yearly  as  resources  are  available.  The  graduates 
will  go  to  the  farm-villages  and  refugee  camps,  where  they 
will  teach  their  people  better  standards  of  living  and  help 
them  win  a  permanent,  peaceful  home  in  Syria. 

The  School  is  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  vener¬ 
able  and  beloved  head  of  the  Armenian  Church  in  Syria, 
Sahag  II,  known  to  his  people  as  the  Katholicos  of  Sis.  It 
was  the  aged  Katholicos,  himself  a  refugee,  who  first  saw 
in  the  empty  orphanage  buildings,  an  opportunity  to  revive 
the  religious  strength  of  his  broken  people.  It  was  he  who 
stirred  the  Armenian  leaders  and  signed  the  message  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  school. 

An  especially  appointed  Antilyas  School  Committee, 
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with  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  as  chairman,  spon¬ 
sors  its  policies.  Dr.  Speer  was  elected  by 
the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  the  Near 
East  to  represent  that  body;  M.  Karag- 
heusian  and  Vahan  M.  Kurkjian  represent 
Armenians  living  in  the  United  States;  Bar¬ 
clay  Acheson  and  Harold  C.  Jaquith,  The 
Foundation. 

Two  American  educators  assure  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  western  methods  and  ideals. 
The  Rev.  Shahe  Vartabed  Kasparian,dean  of 
the  Seminary,  and  an  orthodox  Armenian, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary  of  Boston,  a  graduate-student  of 
the  Harvard  Theological  School,  and  was  in 
charge  of  the  leading  Armenian  church  of 

^  ....  ,  .  ,  ,  Boston  for  seven  years.  The  Rev.  Theodore 

Crude  little  church  buildings  rise  wherever  Armenians  settle  but 

trained  leaders  for  them  are  lacking.  Elmer,  the  dean  s  associate  and  head  of 

the  normal  school,  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
University  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  has  had  a  long  teaching  experience 
in  the  East. 


Because  of  its  accessibility  to  Beirut,  the  refugee  camps  there  will  be  the  practice  field  in 
social  welfare.  This  arrangement  will  serve  two  ends,  for  in  gaining  practical  experience,  the 
students  will  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  unwholesome  camp  conditions. 


Cooperating  with  the  school  is  Levon  Zenian  a  representative  of  the  World  Sunday 
School  Association  in  Syria.  Mr.  Zenian  was  born  in  Aintab,  Turkey,  educated  in  the 
United  States  and  is  imbued  with  the  desire  to  give  his  compatriots  the  teaching  methods  in 
religious  education  and  character  training  he  observed  in  American  Sunday  Schools.  He  will 
give  courses  in  methods  of  character  education  to  the  Antilyas  students.  Under  his  direction 
the  first  Sunday  School  classes  have  been  formed  in  the  refugee  camps  and  older  Antilyas 
students  are  acting  as  teachers. 


A  close  relationship  exists 
with  the  American  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Beirut  whose  instruc¬ 
tors  teach  at  Antilyas. 


Adult  Training 

Antilyas  also  is  providing 
short  courses  in  modern 
method  for  teachers  and 
priests  who  are  already  in 
active  service  but  who  want 
to  secure  more  advanced 
training. 


Trained  teachers  will  help  this  new  generation,  born  in  exile,  to  become  acceptable 

citizens  of  its  adopted  homeland. 
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Scholarship  Opportunities 

Farming — Rural  Life  Scholarship 

Albanian- American  Institute,  Kavaja,  Albania.  Training  in  agriculture  and 
rural  living  for  boys  and  girls . ( per  year )  $200 

Pordim  Folk  School,  Pordim,  Bulgaria.  A  school  for  peasant  youth  and  adults  in 
agriculture  and  rural  living . ( per  year )  200 

Training  in  agriculture  also  is  available  in  farm  schools  in  Greece  and  Syria 
. ( per  year)  200 

Leadership  Training 

Antilyas  Training  School,  Antilyas,  Syria.  Training  as  teachers  and  ministers 
for  Armenian  refugee  and  orphan  boys.  Maintenance — $ioo;  Tuition — $ioo. 
. ( per  year)  200 

Short  courses  in  modern  method  for  teachers  and  pastors — Antilyas  Training 


School . ( per  course )  50 

Kadoorie  Agricultural  School,  Tulkarem,  Palestine.  A  one  year  training  course 
to  prepare  Arab  rural  teachers  for  practical  rural-life  teaching . ( per  year)  1 00 


Teacher-training;  kindergarten  training;  in  normal  schools  in  Athens .  .  ( per  year)  200 

General  education  is  available  in  many  secondary  and  higher  schools  such  as 
the  American  University,  Beirut;  Anatolia  College,  Salonica;  American  Junior 


College  for  Girls,  Phaleron . ( per  year)  $100  to  200 

Nursing 

Nurses’  Training  School  of  the  Greek  Red  Cross,  Athens . (per  year)  200 


(Near  East  Foundation  provides  a  public  health  course  in  this  institution.) 

Vocational  and  Business 

Vocational  training  may  be  had  in  a  number  of  trade  schools.  Among  these  is 
the  Sivitanides  Educational  Institute  in  Greece,  formerly  a  Near  East  Relief 


orphanage . (per  year)  1 00 

Business  training  is  available  in  many  commercial  schools . (per  year)  1 00 


Night  school  classes  maintained  by  The  Foundation  in  Greece,  Syria,  Palestine 
and  Egypt  offer  other  opportunities  to  help  Near  Eastern  youth  acquire  addi¬ 
tional  training  and  education. 


Major  Expenditures  for  1931 

Greece  and  Egypt 

Macedonia  Agricultural  and  Recreational  Demonstration . $35,600 

Non-Classified  Obligations  to  Orphans .  33,500 

Welfare  Centers — Athens  and  Piraeus .  26,200 

Welfare  Centers — Egypt  (Including  Boys’  Homes) .  24,000 

Aid  to  Refugee  Schools .  20,840 

CaseWork .  20,000 

Scholarships  in  Nurses’  Training,  Kindergarten,  Normal,  Agri¬ 
cultural,  Trade  and  Other  Schools .  18,100 

Vocational  Night  Schools .  12,000 

Public  Health  Nurse,  Clinic  and  Extension  Program  (Athens) ....  9,000 

Playground — Athens .  4,800 

Syria  and  Palestine 

Rural  Life  Institute  in  Cooperation  with  the  American  University 

in  Beirut .  20,000 

Near  East  League .  16,300 

Antilyas  Training  School .  15,000 

Inter-Racial  Project .  12,000 

Village  Welfare  and  Health  Project .  7,450 

Religious  Education  Project .  6,100 

Disease  Prevention .  6,000 

Non-Classified  Obligations  to  Orphans .  4,100 

Working  Boys’  and  Girls’  Clubs,  Social  Centers .  3,000 

Night  Schools .  2,400 

Scholarships  in  American  University  and  Other  Schools .  2,400 

Boys’ Work  in  Jerusalem .  1,000 

Turkey 

Rural  Life  Institute  in  Cooperation  with  International  College 

at  Smyrna .  8,000 

Albania 

Buildings  for  Boys’  School  (Construction  of  these  Buildings  may 

be  extended  over  1932) .  79,300 

Completing  Cottages  for  Girls’  School .  10,000 

Public  Health  Extension  Program .  6,000 

Operating  Expenses  for  the  Albanian-American  Institute .  50,550 

Fellowships  for  Training  Albanian  Workers .  3,600 

Bulgaria 

Old  Clothing  Distribution .  26,200 

Bulgarian  Folk  School  and  Rural  Center  at  Pordim .  5,600 

Playground  at  Sofia .  3,000 

Rural  Life  Institute  in  Cooperation  with  American  College  at 

Sofia .  500 

All  Areas 

Activities  Not  Included  Above  Carried  on  by  Specially  de¬ 
signated  Funds .  50,000 


The  N  ear  East  Foundation 

and  the  American  Public 

A  Peoples’  Near  East  Foundation,  non-sectarian,  non-propagandist  and  non-political 
Fund  in  its  principles,  is  dependent  entirely  upon  voluntary  contributions.  It  is  not 

the  creation  of  any  one  person  or  small  group  of  leaders  but  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  thousands  of  interested  individuals  throughout  the  United  States  who  contribute  to 
a  people’s  fund.  These  contributors  have  the  right  to  expect,  and  will  receive,  the  same 
careful  administration  of  their  gifts  and  the  same  gratifying  returns  on  their  philanthropic 
investments  which  are  commonly  associated  with  the  term  “foundation.” 

With  a  heritage  of  fifteen  years  signal  achievement  by  Near  East  Relief  in  the  Near  East, 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  peoples  and  conditions  peculiar  to  each  country,  The 
Foundation  also  enjoys  the  good-will  and  understanding  of  those  innumerable  friends 
whose  generous  and  sympathetic  response  gave  new  life  and  hope  to  the  refugees  and 
orphans  of  war. 

Program  The  present  constructive  work  in  health,  farm  instruction,  child  and  com- 

and  Projects  munity  welfare,  and  training  for  leadership,  is  a  non-emergency  program  of 
education,  built  on  foundations  already  laid.  It  is  transferring  by  the  process 
of  demonstration  western  ideals  and  methods  best  adapted  to  problems  in  the  Near  East. 
Recent  years  have  seen  the  development  of  a  wealth  of  accomplishment  in  all  lines  of  social 
endeavor  in  America.  New  methods  are  unfolding  continually.  In  order  to  co-ordinate  all 
available  information,  The  Foundation  maintains  its  own  research  bureau  which  draws 
upon  America’s  tested  experience  to  solve  typical  social,  welfare  and  farm  problems  of  the 
Near  East.  Thus,  through  The  Foundation,  America  is  able  to  share  the  results  of  her  own 
successful  methods. 

The  program  overseas  is  the  primary  objective.  It  has  been  formulated  with  the  counsel 
of  experts  in  each  specialized  activity  and  it  is  continually  under  their  guidance  as  the  work 
takes  form  in  the  field.  For  convenience  of  administration  and  observation  of  results,  the 
Foundation’s  activities  are  divided  into  projects  usually  classified  according  to  type  of  work 
and  the  national  locality.  The  support  and  cooperation  of  the  community  concerned  hav¬ 
ing  been  assured,  a  survey  of  local  conditions  is  made  to  determine  relative  needs  and 
possible  accomplishments  before  installing  a  project.  The  exploration  of  a  field  of  possible 
service  may  suggest  a  series  of  temporary,  flexible,  local  programs  for  the  purpose  of  determin¬ 
ing  how  to  render  the  most  effective  service.  When  the  analysis  has  been  completed  and 
the  program  mutually  agreed  upon,  it  is  begun  as  a  demonstration  project  with  the  following 
general  characteristics: 

It  is  directed  by  an  American  leader  trained  for  the  particular  type  of  work ;  it  is  definite¬ 
ly  limited  in  time  and  budget;  its  immediate  and  ultimate  objectives  are  defined  clearly  and 
there  is  the  purpose  and  reasonable  expectancy  that  if  its  results  are  satisfactory,  the 
demonstration  project  will  be  adopted  as  a  local  or  national  program  entirely  financed 
and  directed  by  local  personnel  trained  under  American  supervision. 


All  projects  are  directed  toward  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  retarded  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Each  one  contains  germ  ideas  which  point  the  way  to  better  living.  Peoples  who  for 
generations  have  lived  on  the  verge  of  famine  and  in  the  path  of  pestilence,  are  in  immediate 
need  of  better  food  and  better  health.  They  can  help  themselves  with  the  tools  within  their 
reach,  if  they  are  shown  how.  No  expensive  equipment  is  introduced.  The  individual  boy  is 
trained  to  improve  his  community,  not  to  leave  it.  Each  project  contains  within  itself  from  the 
very  beginning  the  mechanism  which  will  in  course  of  time  make  it  completely  indigeneous. 

Program  Internationally  known  educators,  most  of  whom  have  spent  months  in  the 
Committee  overseas  fields,  form  the  Program  Committee  which  is  responsible  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  policies  of  our  work.  This  Committee  is  made  up  of  such  leaders  as  Dr. 
Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  Director  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund;  Dr.  Paul  Monroe,  Director  of  The 
International  Institute,  Teachers  College;  Dr.  O.  S.  Morgan,  Professor  of  Agriculture, 
Columbia  University  and  Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College. 
The  Committee  studies  each  problem  and  recommends  the  educational  program  for  it. 
The  members  also  supervise  the  development  of  the  work  in  the  field  and  aid  in  the  selection 
of  overseas  personnel. 

Through  its  Institutes  of  Rural  Life,  The  Foundation  has  the  collaboration  of  Pres.  Bayard 
Dodge  of  Beirut  University,  Syria;  Pres.  Cass  H.  Reed  of  the  International  College  of 
Smyrna,  Turkey;  Pres.  Floyd  H.  Black,  of  the  American  College  of  Sofia,  Bulgaria;  and 
other  noted  authorities,  who  aid  in  adapting  the  general  program  to  local  conditions. 

The  American  The  overseas  personnel  represents  a  long  selective  process  and  valuable 
Staff  social  and  educational  experience.  Each  worker  is  scientifically  trained  for 

his  job,  with  actual  experience  to  his  credit  and  an  unquestioned  record. 
He  knows  the  languages  of  the  peoples  among  whom  he  works  and  the  customs  of  the 
country.  As  an  unofficial  representative  of  America,  he  is  a  representative  product  of  Ameri¬ 
can  culture  and  ability.  Through  counsellors  in  America,  each  overseas  director  is  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  new  developments  relating  to  his  work.  He  returns  home  every  few  years 
for  further  study  and  to  renew  his  personal  contacts  with  American  leaders. 

Sound  Business  The  Foundation  is  administered  by  a  Board  of  Directors  representing 

Basis  large  educational,  business  and  philanthropic  interests,  who  meet  regu¬ 

larly.  The  organization  maintains  budgetary  control  over  each  phase  of 
the  work  and  submits  regular  public  audits.  The  Foundation  is  endorsed  and  sponsored  by 
national  and  regional  committees  and  by  many  leading  individuals. 

By  its  charter  and  purpose,  The  Foundation  is  prepared  to  administer  with  exacting  care, 
the  trusteeship  of  funds  from  legacies,  endowments  or  annuities  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  donors. 

Budget  Because  of  the  changing  aspect  of  The  Foundation’s  work  and  its  rapid 

Forecasts  expansion,  a  budget  forecast  is  made  every  six  months.  For  the  same  reasons, 

appropriations  are  on  a  monthly  basis.  This  fluidity  is  essential  to  good  adminis¬ 
tration  and  enables  The  Foundation  to  hold  an  open  minded  view  toward  the  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  philanthropic  investment  in  the  Near  East  which  constantly  present  themselves. 


Full  budget  information  is  available  upon  request.  Detailed  accounts 
of  any  piece  of  work  together  with  its  budget  also  are  available. 


Typical  statements  made  by  some  of  the 
outstanding  leaders  of  the  Near  East. 

His  Majesty,  Zog  I,  King  of  Albania.  From  an  official  statement  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Girls’  School  of  the  Albanian-American  Insti¬ 
tute,  Kavaja: 

“It  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  I  address  to  you  the  expression  of  my 
complete  satisfaction  with  the  eminently  useful  and  humanitarian  work 
undertaken  at  Kavaja  by  Near  East  Foundation.  The  results  obtained  thus 
far  permit  me  to  cherish  very  great  hopes  for  the  future  of  this  splendid 
enterprise.” 

His  Majesty,  Fuad  I,  King  of  Egypt.  A  message  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  delivered  at  the  inauguration  by  Near  East  Foundation  of  the 
Cairo  and  Alexandria  Welfare  Centers: 

“I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the  appreciation  of  my  Government  for 
what  the  American  people  have  done  to  alleviate  suffering  in  the  Near 
East.  I  assure  the  people  of  America  that  I  and  my  Government  always  are 
ready  to  do  all  within  our  power  to  cooperate.” 

His  Excellency,  Eleutherios  Venizelos,  Premier  of  Greece: 

“Near  East  Foundation  is,  in  essence,  a  missionary  of  the  good  will  of  our 
brothers  across  the  ocean.  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  express  the  deepest  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  Greek  Government  and  of  the  Greek  people  to  the  American 
people,  through  Near  East  Foundation,  not  only  for  the  material  contribu¬ 
tions  they  are  making,  but  for  the  spirit  in  which  these  gifts  are  made.” 

His  Excellency,  Herman  Bernstein,  Minister  from  the  United 
States  to  Albania: 

“I  know  what  you  already  have  accomplished  in  Albania  in  a  short  time 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of  Albania  appreciate  to  the  utmost 
the  work  that  is  being  done  here  by  Near  East  Foundation.  Your  efforts 
here  not  only  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  this  long-forgotten  little  nation, 
but  also  make  for  the  spread  of  good  will  and  peace.” 

The  Hon.  A.  Alexandris,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Greece: 

“I  have  been  following  with  special  interest  your  civilizing  efforts  in  teach¬ 
ing  elementary  agricultural  lessons  to  the  farmers.  I  desire  to  express  deep 
appreciation  of  the  effort  Near  East  Foundation  is  making  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  this  type  of  work  and  the  methods  being  used  and  I  promise  full 
cooperation  in  the  development  of  your  program  in  Greece.” 
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